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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 
THE MACLEODS OF RAASAY. 


(Continued) 


III. MALCOLM OR MACGILLECHALLUM GARBH MACLEOD suc- 
ceeded his father, Alexander. He is mentioned in a charter 
granted under the Great Seal, by James VI., dated the 14th of 
February, 1571-72, in favour of Torquil Conanach Macleod, son 
and heir of Roderick Macleod X. of the Lewis—Torguilo Maeleod 
filio et haeredi Roderici Macleod de Lewes, et haeredibus masculis 
de corpore suo legitime procreat, seu procrednd. Suibus deficiens 
Gillicalmo Vie Gillicallum Garve Macleod de Rasay, haeredibus suis, 
etc. terrarum baronie de Assynt, etc. infra vicecomitat. de Ross, et 
terras de insula de Lewes in vicccomitat. de Inverness, super resig- 
natione dict. quondam Roderici sui patris, in libera baronia de 
Lewes, unit. ete. From this charter it is clear that on the failure 
of heirs male of Roderick Macleod of the Lewis MacGillechallum 
Garbh of Raasay and his descendants became the nearest male 
representatives of that ancient family. 

In an Act of the Lords of Session and Council under date 
3rd December, 1580, in an action by the Bishop of the Isles 
against several of the Island chiefs, Malcolm Garbh is men- 
tioned as “ Gilleschallum M‘Gilleschallum of Rasay” immedi- 
ately before Roderick Macleod of Lewis, John Macian of 
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Ardnamurchan, Lachlan MacLean of Duart, Tormot Macleod 
of: Harris, and Donald Macdonald Gorm of Sleat. The action 
is “to have it found and decreed that the said persons, and 
each one of them, has intromitted with the mails, ‘fermis,’ 
teinds, and duties pertaining and belonging to the lands and 
kirks pertaining to the said reverend father within the Bishopric 
of the Isles and Abbey of Icolmkill, each one of them for their 
own parts of the crops and years of God 1572-73, and divers 
other years ; extending to divers avail, quantity and prices like 
as at more length is contained in the said summons, acts, and 
letters made thereupon before.” The Bishop appeared by his 
procurator, but the foresaid chiefs, among whom are many 
others beside those whose names we give, “being lawfully 
summoned to this action, oftimes called and not compearing,” 
the Lords of Council continued it without prejudice of parties to 
the 12th of April following, when all the witnesses, who are 
ordered to be summoned anew, had to appear under more severe 
penalties.* On the 8th of December, 1580, Lachlan Maclean of 
Duart enters into a contract with the Bishop on the subject of 
his Lordship’s claims, but on the 26th of July, 1581, the Bishop 
receives the escheat of Duart’s goods “ moveable and unmove- 
able” which may fall the King’s hands, and those of several 
other of the western chiefs, who had been declared rebels and 
put to the horn, at the instance of the bishop for nonpayment 
of their formes mails, teinds, and duties, pertaining to the 
Bishopric of the Isles and the Abbacy of Icolmkill for the 
crops of 1575, 1576, 1577, and 1578.f We cannot, however, 
find any further trace of the action against MacGillechallum 
Garbh and the other island chiefs for the dues in connection 
with the crops of 1572-73. 

Malcolm’s name appears as “ Makgillichallum of Raarsay” in 
the Roll of landlords appended to the Act of Parliament, known 
as the “General Band,” passed in 1587 for quieting and keeping 
in obedience the disorderly subjects of the portions of the Borders, 





* Act of the Lords of Council and Session in causa Bishop of the Isles against 
the Islesmen, 1580, quoted at length at pp. 13 and 14 Collectanea de Rebus Al- 
banicis. 

+The Contract is recorded on the 26th of December. General Register of Deeds, 
Vol. 19, and Register of the Privy Council, Vol. 48, p. 29. 
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Highlands, and Isles, “quhair brokin men hes duelt and 
presentlie duellis.” It is worthy of note that while in the Roll 
of broken clans named in an Act of Parliament, passed in 1594, 
“for punishment of thift, reiff, oppressioun, and soirning,” the 
Macleods of Lewis and Harris are separately mentioned, those of 
Raasay are not. 

In February, 1588 a strong force, under the chiefs of Mack- 
intosh, Mackay, Munro, Macleod of Assynt, and “Gilcalme” 
Macleod of Raasay, joined the Earl of Sutherland in an expedition 
to Caithness to enforce a commission of fire and sword which he 
obtained against the Earl of Caithness, with the view of punishing 
the latter for killing George Gordon of Marle, who had some time 
before insulted the Earl of Caithness by cutting off the tails of his 
Lordship’s horses. On the approach of this strong force, under 
the Earl of Sutherland, the people of Caithness became much 
alarmed and fled in all directions. Many were killed, and a great 
spoil of goods and cattle was carried away, in consequence of 
which the event has since been known in local chronology as 
Latha na Creach Mhor,” or “The day of the great spoil.” 
Sir Robert Gordon names Gillecallum and John MacGille- 
challum as being personally present on this occasion. Sir 
Robert says that the ruthless invaders “ burnt and wasted the 
town of Wick, but they saved the Church, where the last Earl of 
Caithness’s heart was found in a case of lead; the ashes of which 
heart was thrown with the wind by John MacGillechallum, 
Raasay,” who was no doubt the redoubted “Ian na Tuaighe,” this 
chiet’s uncle. 

In 1596 Malcolm has a charter on his assignation under the 
Great Seal, dated 1oth of July, in which he is described as 
“ Macgillicallum filio et heredi Alister Vic-Gillicallum de Rasay, 
hes edibus masculis et assignatis quibuscunque, terrarum de Rasay, 
Tre, etc., in Inverness-shire.” The lands are described as having 
been held formerly of the Bishop of the Isles, but now of the 
King by the Act of Annexation. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Kenneth, first Lord Mackenzie of Kintail, acquired great 
power in the Western Isles, through the great ability and influence 
of his brother, Sir Roderick Mackenzie of Coigeach, afterwards 
Tutor of Colin, first Earl of Seaforth. He acquired for his brother 
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and nephew the superiority of Troternish, with the heritable 
stewartry of the Isle of Skye, and the superiority of Raasay and 
neighbouring islands. Referring to this matter, Douglas says that 
“this Malcolm, in consequence of a transaction with Kenneth 
Mackenzie of Kintail, resigned his lands of Raasay, etc., in his 
favour, took them holden of him, and accordingly got a charter 
from the said Kenneth, then created Lord of Kintail, dated anno, 
1610.” It will be remembered that in 1572 Torquil Conanach, 
son of Roderick Macleod, X. of the Lewis, received a charter of 
all the family possessions, in terms of which, failing heirs male of 
Old Roderick, MacGillechallum Garbh of Raasay would succeed, 
Torquil Conanach having made over all his rights to Lord Mac- 
kenzie of Kintail, it would probably be found necessary for Mac- 
leod of Raasay to acknowledge his Lordship’s superiority over his 
lands. Malcolm was indebted to the Mackenzies for having 
aided in reinstating him in the family estates after the Massacre 
of Island Isay, and for maintaining him in possession of them 
against the Gairloch Macleods until he was able to do so for him- 
self. It was probably in this way that the Mackenzies of Kintail 
acquired the superiority of Raasay and of the other lands belonging 
to that family. The fact is further corroborated by Thomas Knox, 
Bishop of the Isles, who, writing of the state and revenues of his 
diocese in 1626, says that “ Rasa, belonging to the Abbot of 
Icolmikill, is possessit be the Erle of Seafort. He hes na tak nor 
acknawlegeis anie rent.”* This, it will be observed, was written 
in the time of Malcolm Garbh’s successor. 

In 1610 a severe skirmish was fought at Lochan-an-fheidh, 
above Glen Torridon, between the Mackenzies of Gairloch—led 
by Alastair Breac, at that date eldest surviving son and apparent 
heir of John Roy—and the Macleods, under John Mac Allan Mhic 
Rory, then the only direct male representative of Allan Macleod 
of Gairloch, and grandson, probably, of Rory Nimhneach. John 
Tolmach MacRuairidh, John’s uncle, was also present, but he 
managed to effect his escape. John Mac Allan and seventeen 
or eighteen of his followers were taken prisoners. Many were 
killed ; and the few who escaped alive, with John Tolmach, were 
pursued out of the district. The slain were buried where they 


* Demmyine MSS. in the Advocates’ Library. 
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fell, and the graves can still be seen, the nettles which continue 
to grow over them at the present day indicating their position on 
the field of battle, at the west side of the Sgura-Dubh, above 
Glen Torridon, a little beyond the Gairloch march. 

Shortly after this another attempt was made by the Macleods 
to regain the lands of Gairloch, the history of which is still a 
prominent and interesting feature in the local traditions of the 
parish. The affair is called “ Latha Leac-na-Saighead.” Mr. 
John Dixon gives a capital version of it, as related to him by 
Roderick Mackenzie, locally known as Ruairidh ’n Torra—an in- 
telligent old man of about ninety years of age, still alive—in his 
most interesting book on the history and traditions of Gairloch. 
According to Roderick’s version, as recorded by Mr. Dixon, 
many of the Macleods, after they had been driven from Gairloch, 
had settled in Skye. A considerable number of the younger men 
of the clan were invited by their Chief to pass Hogmanay night 
in the Castle at Dunvegan. In the kitchen there was an old 
woman, known as Mor Bhan, who was usually occupied in 
carding wool, and who was supposed to be a witch. After 
dinner the men began to drink, and when they had passed some- 
time thus, they sent into the kitchen for the Mor Bhan. She at 
once joined them in the hall, and having drank one or two glasses, 
she remarked that it was a very poor thing for the Macleods to 
be deprived of their own lands in Gairloch, and to have to live in 
comparative poverty in Raasay and the Isles of Skye. “ But,” 
says she, addressing them, “ prepare yourselves and start to- 
morrow for Gairloch, sail in the black birlinn, and you shall 
regain Gairloch. I shall be a witness of your success when 
you return.” The men trusted her, believing she had the 
power of divination. In the morning they set sail for Gair- 
loch—the black galley was full of the Macleods. It was 
evening when they entered the loch. They were afraid to land 
on the mainland, for they remembered that the descendants of 
Domhnull Greannach (a celebrated Macrae) were still there, and 
they knew their prowess only too well. They therefore turned to 
the South side of the loch, and fastened their birlinn to the 
Fraoch Eilean, in the well-sheltered bay opposite Leac-nan- 
Saighead, between Shieldaig and Badachro. . Here they decided 
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to wait until morning, and then disembark and walk round the 
head of the loch. But all the movements of the Macleods had 
been well watched. Domhnull Odhar Mac Iain Leith and his 
brother Iain, the celebrated Macrae archers, recognised the birlinn 
of the Macleods, and determined to oppose their landing. They 
walked round the head of the loch by Shieldaig, and posted them- 
selves before daylight at the back of the Leac, a protecting rock 
overlooking the Fraoch Eilean. The steps on which they stood 
at the back of the rock are still pointed out. Donald Odhar, 
being of small stature, took the higher of the two steps, and Iain 
took the other. Standing on these they crouched down behind 
the rock, completely sheltered from the enemy but commanding 
a full view of the island, while they were quite invisible to the 
Macleods lying here and there on the island. Both the brothers 
were celebrated archers. As soon as the day dawned they 
directed their weapons on the Macleods, of whom a number were 
killed before their comrades were even aware of the direction 
from which the fatal messengers of death proceeded. The Mac- 
leods endeavoured to answer their arrows, but not being able to 
see the foe, their efforts were of no effect. In the heat of the 
fight one of the Macleods climbed the mast of the birlinn to 
discover the position of the enemy. Iain Odhar, observing 
him, took deadly aim at him when near the top. The shaft 
pierced his body and pinned him to the mast. “Oh,” says 
Donald to his brother John, “ you have sent a pin through his 
broth.” The slaughter continued, and the remnant of the Mac- 
leods hurried aboard the birlinn. Cutting the rope, they turned 
her head seawards. By this time only two of them were left 
alive. In their hurry to escape they left all the bodies of their 
slain companions unburied on the island. A rumour of the 
arrival of the Macleods had spread through the district during the 
night, and other warriors, such as Fionnla Dubh na Saighead and 
Fear Shieldaig, were soon at the scene of action, but all they had 
to do on their arrival was to assist in the burial of the dead 
Macleods. Pits were dug, into each of which a number of the 
dead bodies were thrown, and mounds were raised over them 
which remain to this day, as any one may see.* 





* Gairloch, its Records, Traditions, and Natural History: By John H. Dixon, 
F.5.A. Scot., 1886, 
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In the following year (1611) Murdoch Mackenzie, second 
surviving son of John Roy Mackenzie, IV. of Gairloch, accom- 
panied by Alexander Bayne, apparent heir of Tulloch, and 
several brave men from Gairloch, sailed to the Isle of Skye in a 
vessel loaded with wine and provisions. It is said by some that 
Murdoch’s intention was to apprehend John Tolmach, while 
others maintain that his object was to secure in marriage the 
daughter and heir of line of Donald Dubh MacRory. This is 
the most probable, and is the unbroken tradition in Gairloch. 
John was a prisoner in Gairloch, was unmarried, and likely to be 
secured where he was, in the event of the proposed marriage 
taking place. By such a union, failing issue by John, secured in 
captivity by John Roy, the ancient rights of the Macleods would 
revert to the Gairloch family, and a troublesome dispute would 
be for ever settled, especially if John Tolmach were secured at 
the same time. It may easily be conceived how both objects 
would become combined ; but whatever may have been the real 
object of the trip to Skye, it proved disastrous. The ship found 
its way—intentionally on the part of the crew, or forced by a 
severe storm—to a sheltered bay off Kirkton of Raasay, opposite 
the present mansion house, where young Macgillechallum at the 
time resided.. Here anchor was cast ; and young Raasay, hearing 
that Murdoch Mackenzie was on board, discussed the situation 
with his friend, Macgillechallum Mor MacDhomhnuill Mhic Neill, 
who persuaded him to visit the ship as a friend, and secure 
Mackenzie by stratagem, with the view of getting him afterwards 
exchanged for his own relative, John MacAllan Mhic Rory, still 
a prisoner in Gairloch. Acting on this advice, young Raasay, 
with Gillechallum Mor and twelve of their men, started for the 
ship, leaving word with his bastard brother, Murdoch, to get all 
the men he could ready to go to their assistance in small boats as 
soon as the alarm was given. 

Mackenzie received his visitors in the most hospitable and 
unsuspecting manner, supplying them with as much wine and 
other viands as they could consume. Four of his men, however, 
feeling somewhat suspicious, and fearing the worst, abstained 
from drink. Alexander Bayne of Tulloch, and the remainder of 
Murdoch’s men partook of the good cheer to excess, and ulti- 
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mately became so drunk that they had all to retire below deck, 
Mackenzie, who sat between Raasay and Macgillechallum Mor, 
had not the slightest suspicion ; but Macleod seeing him alone, 
started up, turned suddenly round, and told Mackenzie that he . 
must become his prisoner. Murdoch instantly started to his: feet 
in a violent passion, laid hold of Raasay by the waist, and threw 
him down, exclaiming, “I would scorn to be your prisoner.” 
One of Raasay’s followers seeing his young chief treated thus, 
stabbed Mackenzie with his dirk through the body, who, finding 
himself wounded, stepped back to draw his sword, and, his foot 
coming against some obstruction, he stumbled over it and fell 
overboard. 

Those on shore having now observed the row, came out in 
their small boats, and seeing Mackenzie, who was a dexterous 
swimmer, manfully making for Sconsar on the opposite shore, in 
Skye, they pelted him with stones, smashed in his brains, and 
drowned him. The few of his men who kept sober, seeing their 
leader thus perish, resolved to sell their lives dearly ; and fighting 
like heroes, they killed the young laird of Raasay, with Mac- 
gillechallum Mor, author of all the mischief, and his two sons. 
Young Bayne of Tulloch and his six inebriated companions, who 
had followed him below, hearing the uproar overhead, attempted 
to come on deck, but they were all killed by the Macleods as 
they presented themselves through the hold. Not a soul of 
the Raasay men escaped alive from the swords of the four who 
had kept free from drink, and who were ably supported by the 
ship's crew. 

The small boats now began to gather round the vessel, and 
the Raasay men attempted to get on board; but they were thrown 
back, slain, and pitched into the sea without mercy. The shot 
and ammunition having become exhausted, all the pots and 
pans, and other articles of furniture on board, were hurled at the 
Macleods, while our four abstainers plied their warlike weapons 
with deadly effect. Having procured a lull from the attempts of 
the enemy, they began to pull in their anchor, when a shot from 
one of the boats killed one of the four—Hector MacKenneth, 
“a pretty young gentleman.” The other three seeing him slain, 
and being themselves more or less seriously wounded, they cut 
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their cable, hoisted canvas, and sailed before a fresh breeze, 
with all the dead bodies still lying about the deck. As soon 
as they got out of danger, they threw the bodies of young 
Raasay and his men into the sea, that they might receive the 
same interment which their own leader had received, and whose 
body they were not able to search for. 

It is said that none of the bodies were ever found, except that 
of MacGillechallum Mor, which afterwards came ashore, and was 
buried in Raasay. The Gairloch men carried the bodies of 
Bayne of Tulloch and of his companions to Lochcarron, where 
they were properly buried. 

The only three survivors of the fight were John MacEachainn 
Chaoil, John MacKenneth Mhic Eachainn, and Kenneth Mac- 
Sheumais. The first named lived for thirty years after, dying in 
1641 ; the second died in 1662; and the third in 1663—all very 
old men. Amongst the slain was a son of Mackenzie of Badachro, 
a cadet of the House of Gairloch, who is said to have signally 
distinguished himself.* The conduct of the Mackenzies of Gair- 
loch has been such on this and previous occasions that they 
deemed it prudent to obtain a remission from the Crown for their 
conduct, which was duly granted, in 1614, by James VI. 

Douglas says that “this Malcolm was a man of parts and 
spirit, but finding the family of Lewis, of whom he was descended, 
upon the decline, he thought proper to cultivate a friendship 
with his nearest and most powerful neighbour; he therefore 
entered into a bond of manrent and friendship, offensive and 
defensive, with Donald Macdonald of Slate, etc., etc., which hath 
continued inviolate to this day.”"} He appears to have been alive 

in August, 1611, when his eldest son and heir, Gillecallum Og, 
was killed by the Mackenzies of Gairloch on board their vessel 
opposite his house, in the Bay of Clachan, but he must have been 
frail and unable to lead his men in person, and is believed to have 
died before the end of that year. 
. * Allangrange, Ardintoul, and Letterfearn MSS., and Sir Robert Gordon's 
Earldom of Sutherland. For traditional Gaelic account, taken down from the recita- 
tion of Kenneth Fraser, in Gairloch, see Celtic Magazine, vol. ii., pp. 192-4. 

+ For this document in full see pp. 321-2—Mackenzie’s History and Genealogies 


of the Mackensies. 
t Baronage of Scotland, p. 386. 
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Malcolm Garbh was married, with issue— 
1. Malcolm, or Gillecallum Og, who died before his father, 
without issue—killed by the Mackenzies of Gairloch in 
a sea fight at Raasay in August, 1611. 
2. Alexander, who succeeded his father. 
He had also Murdoch, an illegitimate son, prominent in the 
fight in which his eldest brother, Malcolm, was killed. 
Malcolm Garbh is supposed to have died in 1611, when he 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son. 


(To be continued.) 








THE BATTLE OF GAVRA, OR, HYMN OF OSCAR. 


[By Rev. J. CAMPELL.] 
(Continued.) 
I will not call my music my chief (effort),(1) 
Tho’ Ossian were fain,(2) he could to-night, 


Since Oscar and the stalwart(3) Cairvy 
Have fallen in the fight at Gavra. 





Word came down to us, 
To hardy Oscar of the Feinne, 
To go to a feast with his Fians, 
And he would get tribute(4) according. 


The handsome Oscar who shunned not an enemy. 
ia * * * * * - * * 

[Three days previous to the fight, Oscar, who, in his grand- 
father’s absence, was leader of the Feinne, was invited to a feast 
with Cairbry.] 

Three hundred men of might, 
Went with him, attendant on his will and want. 


[On the way a fairy woman met them, and Oscar said to 
her :} 


Weird(5) woman that washest the garments, 
Make for us the self-same prophecy, 

Will anyone of them fall by us, 

Or shall we all go to nothingness, 
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There will be slain by thee, she said, nine(6) hundred, 
And the King himself, be wounded to death by thee, 
And the choicest man that falls on thy side, 
All his life time has come. 


[They reached Cairbré’s house, where three days were spent in 
drinking. ] 
We got honour, and we got meat 
As ever we got before, 
To be joyfully entering in, 
Along with Cairbré into his palace.(7) 


The last day of the drinking 
Cairbré cried with a loud voice 

‘* Exchange of spear-shafts, I will have from thee, 
High brown-haired Oscar of Alba.” 


‘* Whatever exchange of spears you want, 
Red-haired Cairbré of ship-harbours, 
Often I and my spear were with thee 
In time of battle and hard conflict. 


‘* But exchange of shaft, without exchange of head, 
It were unjust to ask that of me. 

The cause of that request is 
That I should be without Feinn or father,” 


‘* Though the Feinn and your father were 
As well as ever they were in life, 

I would require for myself 
That what I asked, I should get.” 


‘* If the Feinn and my father were 
As well as they were in life, 

Scarce would you get here below 
The breadth of your house of Erin, 


Hatred filled the heroes full, 

As they listened to the controversy ; 
Fierce words, half and half 

Between Cairbré and Oscar. 


Lasting words these, lasting words, 
The red Cairbré would give : 

‘* That envenomed spear in thy fist 
For it shall be thy speedy death.” 


Other words against these 
The stalwart Oscar gave 

That he would put the spear of nine enchantments. 

Where his beard and hair met. 
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Lasting words these, lasting words, 
The red Cairbré would give 

That he would put the spear of seven enchantments 
Between his kidneys and navel. 


We took with us next day, 
As many of the Feinn as were of us, 
We took with us our host and multitude 
To the north side of Erin. (8) 


When we happened there 
In a confined gorge, in a narrow glen, 
Cairbré cried with a high voice 
‘* Martial sounds(9) are advancing to meet you.” 


There came upon us, but not for succour, 
Five score of bowmen 

These fell there under Oscar’s hands, 
And disgrace(10) went to the King of Erin. 


Five score of fierce Gaél, 

That came from a rough, inclement land 
These fell there by Oscar’s hands, 

And disgrace went to the King of Erin.(11) 


Five score of men-at-arms, 

That came from a rough land of snow, 
These fell there by Oscar’s hands 

And disgrace went to the King of Erin. 


Five score red Cairbrés(12) 

That resembled Cairbré of the people 
These fell by Oscar’s hands 

And disgrace went to the King of Erin. 


The five who nearest were to the King, 
Whose duty was heroism and lofty deed, 
These fell there by Oscar’s haads, 
And disgrace went to the King of Erin. 


When the red Cairbré saw 
Oscar ever hewing the people, 

The envenomed spear(13) in his hand 
He threw it to meet Oscar. 


Oscar fell on his right knee, 

With the envenomed spear through his body, 
And gave the next throw, 

To the meeting of hair and beard. 


[Then the people of Cairbré said to his son] 
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** Rise Art, and grasp your sword, 
Stand in your father’s place, 
If death is not lying in wait for you, 
You will be deemed to us a son of good fortune.” 


He gave the next throw upwards, 
And to us the height seemed sufficient, 

And he threw down by the correctness of his aim 
Art, son of Cairbré, at the next throw. 


The people of Cairbré, so firm was their struggle, 
Put a helmet on a post,(14) 

So that they might win the field of battle, 
When they saw Oscar in sore pain 


He lifted a thin hard slate 
From the earth beside the bank, 
And smashed the helmet on its post, 
*Twas the last deed of my noble son. 


‘* Lift me with you now, Fians, 
What you never did before ; 
Take me to a clean hillock, 
But take off my dress,”(15) 


We lifted with us the handsome Oscar, 
On the tops(16) of our lofty spears, 
And we gave him gentle carriage 
Till we came to the house of Fin, 


We heard in the beach to the North, 
Shouts of people and clang of arms, 

And our heroes gave a sudden start 
Before Oscar grew cold in death. 

(Oscar loquitur)— 

‘* Evil betide thee, son of many virtues,(17) 
You will lie a second time ; 

These are ships of my grandfather, 
And they are coming with succour to us.” 


We all blessed Fin ; 
If we did he gave not blessing to us, 
Tears of blood flowed from his eyelids, 
And he turned his back upon us. 
(Fin loquitur)— 
‘* Worse, my son, were you off, 
That day we were at Dun-Skaich,(18) 
When geese(19) would swim upon thy breast, 
It was my hand that healed thee,” 
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(Oscar loq.)—‘* My healing is not by growth,(20) 
Neither will it be ever done ; 
The spear deep in the right hand side 
Wonts not that it can be healed.” 


(Fin loq.)—‘‘ Worse, son, were you off, 
The day we were in Dundalk, 
Geese would swim upon thy breast 
It was my Hand that healed thee.” 


(Oscar log. )—‘* My healing is not by growth 
Neither can it ever be done 
Since the sevenfold charmed spear. 
Is between my kidneys and navel,” 


(Fin log. )—‘* Wretched, it was not I that fell 
In the fight of sunny, scanty Gavra, 
And you were east and west, 
Marching before the Fians, Oscar.” 


(Oscar log. )}—‘‘ Though it were you that fell 
In sunny, scanty Gavra’s fight 
One sigh east or west 
Would not be heard in pity for you in Oscar. 


No man ever knew, 
A heart of flesh was in my breast, 
But a heart of the twisted antler(22) 
That has been covered with steel. 


But the howling of dogs beside me, 
And the wail of old heroes, 

And the weeping of the crowd of women by turns, 
’Tis that, that pain’s my heart.” 


(Fin loq.)—‘*‘ Beloved of my beloved, beloved of my beloved. 
Child of my child, white skinned and slender, 
My heart is leaping like the elk,(23) 
And it is my utter sorrow, Oscar will not rise. 


The death of Oscar, that pains my heart 

The champion of Erin, great is his loss to us, 
When saw I my time 

One so valorous behind a sword blade ?” 


Wife would not weep for her own husband, 
And sister would not weep for brother, 

As many of us as were round the dwelling 

We all were weeping for Oscar. 
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’Tis I would give in very truth, 
The dark raven of my unreason, 
The five of us who were round the board 
That the hero’s wound had closed in health.(24) 


NOTES. 


(1) Triath (chief) means the poet’s best effort or masterpiece. 
In his effort the poet has marvellously succeeded, but on com- 
parison with other ballads or poems ascribed to him, there is 
evidence of a higher and more far-reaching stretch of the poetic 
mind. These evidences, few in number as they are, fortunately, 
are out of reach of the spuriousness ascribed to the works pub- 
lished by “ Macpherson.” 

(2)Oz2. It isa matter of discussion what oz/ means. In this 
recitation there is no doubt as to the meaning being the same as 
Ged bu thoil le, although “It is the will of the poet,” but in the 
common conventional expression, Ge b’ oil leat [in spite of you] 
it is doubtful but that there is a verb o#/ which might convey a 
meaning directly opposite. Very possibly it conveys an idea 
that the will of the person addressed is of no consequence as to 
the result. 

(3)Calma implies the confidence of superior strength, and it 
is noticeable that strong people are not usually so fiery and cross- 
grained as weaker people. 

(4)C2s, tribute. The Fians, as already pointed out, were not 
tributary to any king of Ireland, and the usurper when he 
brought the whole country under one sway naturally sought the 
friendship of these warriors, They must have been a powerful 
band when three hundred brave men were detached as body 
guard of their leader’s grandson. 

As to the stanzas which are here awanting, it was endeavoured 
by the writer to supply the failure of the reciter’s memory by quot- 
ing to him from other copies of the poem in preservation in 
Campbell of Islay’s book of the Fians, but unsuccessfully. The 
utmost that could be got from him was that such expressions 
might have been, but he did not remember them. 

(5)Baobh, an evil woman, hence a common name applied to 
witches. Gheibh bao’ guidhe ach cha n-fhaigh h-anam trocair, an 
ill woman gets her wish but her soul gets no mercy. The word 
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here does not imply more than that the woman was not of mortal 
race. From the poem it cannot be inferred that there is any 
island or special place for the souls of the departed, as is com- 
monly asserted to have been the old or pre-Christian faith. The 
poet’s view is entirely confined to the present visible world as it 
is also in the Mosaic teachings. 

(6)Caogad. This word is not in common use, though it fre- 
quently occurs in Ossianic ballads. Nine is given as its most 
probable meaning. [It is not its etymologic meaning, which is 
50: Ed.] Nine as the multiple or cube of three is a mystic 
number and occurs frequently. 

(7) Team’air denotes the place better known in modern times 
as “‘Tara’s Halls.” Its locality is not definitely fixed; all that 
can be safely inferred is that it was the abode of the high king of 
Ireland [Ard righ Eirinn] ‘Where once the Harp of Erin the 
soul of music shed.” 

(8)At this stage the words occur in other poems connected 
with this battle: “ Bha sinn an oidhche sin gun chobhair thall sa 
bhos aig taobh na h-amhuinn” [We were that night without 
succour on this and that side of the river]. The river denoted is 
perhaps the Bann, where probably also Fin MacCowal, when a 
stripling, killed Avcaidh dubh iasgar [dark Arci the fisher] who 
had slain his father, Cuxsmhail. 

(9)Lomazreachd, martial music and the tramp of armed men. 

(10)Masladh. It was a matter of doubt to the reciter, as 
it has been to every commentator, whether the word should 
be masladh [disgrace], or mosgladh [warning]. Either is suitable. 

(11)Here occurs in other versions, ‘“‘ Mungan MacSeire a bha san 
Roimhe chomhraigeadh e ciad claidheamh glas.” The introduction of 
this champion, though the slaying of him is creditable to Oscar, 
is inadmissable as part of the original poem ; it savours too much 
of the middle ages. 

It was a common saying, in all old tales [sgeulachdan], that a 
redoubtable warrior had ‘‘ The combat of a hundred men on his 
hands.” In the north-west islands Domhal Mae Iain ic Sheumais who 
fought the battle of Carinish in Uist, is the last who is said to 
have had the combat of a hundred men on his hand [comhrag 
ceud]. 
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(12)Coig fichead Cairbhi ruadh, The men were called Cairvi by 
the reciter, and were probably men resembling the king in per- 
sonal appearance and dress, kept for the purpose of misleading 
the enemy in the heat of the conflict. A ruse of the same kind 
is alluded to in Shakespeare, in Henry IV., act v. scene iii. at 
the battle of Shrewsbury— 


Douglas—‘‘ And I do lament thee in the battle thus, 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 


Blunt—They tell thee true.” 

(13) Mimhe means deadly piercing, or death inflicting. There 
is no evidence that the Celtic tribes used poisoned weapons. 

(14)Cath Gabhra. Ahelmet? The reciter had here Cath 
Gabhra [the battle of Gavra], which he explained as being “The 
king’s dress,” but did not know why it was so called. The word 
is probably Cathbharr, given in Lhuyd’s Dictionary in his Arch- 
eologia as a helmet, quoting it from Plunket, one of the oldest 
Irish Glossaries. It is easily resolvable into Cath-bharr, a war 
head-piece. Ceap means a block, a pillar, or post, shoemaker's 
last, round which or upon which anything is placed. 

(15)Eudach, clothes. Some say this was a shirt of chain mail 
(4ididh cruadhach\, but the reciter said, probably with more 
correctness, that the whole of Oscar’s dress was stripped off 
previous to his burial. This also more agrees with the fay 
woman having been seen washing his clothes, the sight of which, 
previous to that vision, not having been an omen of evil. “ Gus 
an @ thainig an diugh an aoibh sin cha B’ ole a tional.” 

(16)Air bharraibh here evidently means on crossed spears, 
not as barr commonly means, on the points. 

(17)Mhic nam buaidh, gifted one. The saying is probably that 
of Oscar, on word being brought to him that sounds were heard 
on the beach. He thought they might be part of the deceitful 
plans laid by Cairbre for the destruction of the Fians. 

(18)Dansgathaich is said to be in Sleat in Skye, and that it 
was there that Cuchullin left Conlaoch his son, whom he after- 
wards killed, in ignorance of his identity. The poems referring to 
it have the appearance of being ante-Ossianic. Dundealgain is 
given in Lhuyd’s Archeologia as Dundalk in Ireland. 

(19)Géoidh. Geese swimming on the breast of the wounded 
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hero means excessive loss of blood. In other versions, notably 
that in Gillies’ collection, the phrase occurs (cranes would swim 
on thy breast) [Sinamhadh na corran roimh d’ chneas| denoting a 
gaping wound. Cuwrra or corra, a heron, or ungainly bird, is also 
employed to denote birds in the same sense in which it occurs in 
jail-bird Corracha mairgeadh, i.e., market herons, birds or people 
who haunt markets or places where they are likely to find em- 
ployment, though that employment may not be of much 
responsibility or pay. It is the word used in the Gaelic Scrip- 
tures to denote the “ Fellows of the baser sort,” whom the Jews 
at Thessalonica stirred up to annoy the Apostles. _It is also said 
to denote children born in adultery, who, in all probability, have 
no one to look after them. <Azthris an darna curra air a churra 
evle is an expression meaning the reproach of one worthless 
woman ofanother, much the same as Aitthris bradaig air breugaig, 
i.¢., the thief’s reproach of the liar. 

(20)Fds. It is not quite clear what this expression means, 
whether it is 4 fas (by gradual growth) z.2., healing, or 77 fas [it 
is not destined to heal]. 

(21)Gad iargain aig Oscar. It was said by the reciter that this 
expression was to lessen the grandfather's grief by a pretended 
indifference on the part of the dying hero. 

(22)Chuinnachuir. The reciter did not know the meaning of 
this expression, but explained it as wngadh ghlain (clean anointing). 
It is quite a rational explanation that it is Cuibhir a chuir, a 
twisted antler, than which not even a stone is more unfeeling. 
If covered with iron, as in the text, nothing more incapable of 
emotion can be conceived. 

(23)Zon was another word the reciter did not know the mean- 
ing of. He thought that in this case its common meaning was 
excessive love or desire or appetite, and meant that “Fin” had 
an overpowering love for his grandchild. It is a common Gaelic 
expression Co luath ris na luin [as swift as deer], and the expression 
likely means that the speaker’s heart was beating swiftly or 
violently. Some say that Juin is a form of Jothain, a leash of deer- 
hounds, but in this case more probably it denotes some kind of 
deer, perhaps an elk or some animal of the deer kind. 

(24) The translation here given is but guess work. The main 
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objection to it is that the gloom of sorrow and unreason are not 
in Gaelic represented by the blackness of the raven. The 
knowledge with which that bird is credited, “ Fios fithich,” is not 
that of the “shadow of coming events,” but the almost instinctive 
knowledge that the bird has of prey or carrion, Fios fithich gu roic, 
upon which it feeds with more relish than on prey that has been 
killed. There is no instance within the range of Gaelic literature, 
so far as the writer knows, in which the bird is credited with a 
knowledge of future events. Coigead in this stanza is not a word 
in conventional use. Coig is the common numeral five, and 
following the analogy of fichead, triochad, which is given in 
“Lhuyd’s Archeologia” as meaning thirty. It may mean fifty, 
but the indication is not certain. Socadh is the word used when 
wood, which has shrunk through dryness, is put again in water 
and becomes tight; thus, when a boat which has been long 
exposed on the beach is again launched, and the water has had 
due effect upon it, the wood recovers itself and the boat is said to 
be seasoned—air a socadh. Chlar may mean bier. 


Manse of Tiree, 
26th November, 1877. 
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CRAOBH-OIR AGUS CRAOBH-AIRGID.* 


BHA ann roimhe so rig aigh an robh bean d’ am Db’ ainm 
Craobh-airgid, agus nighean d’ am b’ ainm Craobh-oir. Latha 
de na laithean, chaidh Craobh-oir agus Craobh-airgid do ghleann, 
far an robh tobar anns an robh breac. Arsa Craobh-airgid, 

“ A bhricein, a bhalaich bhig, bhoidheich, nach mise an aon 
bhan-righ is briagha anns an t-saoghal ?” 

“O! gu dearbh, cha tu.” 

“Co eile ?” 

“Tha Craobh-oir, do nighean.” 

Chaidh Craobh-airgid dachaidh agus an cuthach ga dalladh. 
Laigh i air an leaba, agus cha bhiodh i slan gu brath gus am 
faigheadh i cridhe agus gruan Chraoibh-oir, a h-inghean, ri ’n 
itheadh. 

Aig beul na h-oidhche thainig an righ dhachaidh, agus dh’ 
innseadh dha gun robh Craobh-airgid, a bhean, gle thinn. 
Chaidh e far an robh i, agus dh’ fhaighnich e d’e bha cearr oirre. 
“QO! chan ’eil ach rud a dh’ fhaodas tusa a leigheas ma thogras 
tu.” 

“Gu dearbh, chan ’eil rud sam bith a b’ urrainn domhsa 
dheanamh riut nach deanainn.” 

“ Ma gheobh mi cridhe agus gruan Chraoibh-oir, mo nighean, 
ri’n itheadh, bidh mi slan.” 

Dh’ fhalbh an righ agus chuir e a chuid ghillean d’ an bheinn- 
sheilg a dh’ iarraidh boc-goibhre, agus thug e a chridhe agus a 
ghruan d’ a mhnaoi ri ’n itheadh ; agus dh’ eirich i gu slan fallain. 

D’e thachair mu ’n am so ach gun d’ thainig mac righ mhoir a 
thairis, a dh’ iarraidh Chraoibh-oir ri posadh. Dheonaich an righ 
ris a so, agus dh’ fhalbh iad thairis. 





* From Mr. Kenneth Macleod, Eigg, both Gaelic and English. We are all the 
more pleased to place the above tale before our readers because folklorists have 
thought that the Little Snow White formula of tale has not existed in the Highlands. 
Mr. Nutt, in the Celtic Magazine of August (p. 463) and October (551) noticed the 
absence of this form of tale in Campbell’s Collection of West Highland Popular 
Tales. He will, doubtless, be glad to see that so fresh and original a version of the 
story does exist on Gaelic ground. Mr. Macleod heard another version where no 
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GOLD-TREE AND SILVER-TREE.* 


THERE was before this a king who had a wife, whose name was 
Silver-tree, and a daughter, whose name was Gold-tree. On a 
certain day of the days, Gold-tree and Silver-tree went to a glen, 
where there was a well, in which there was a trout. 

Said Silver-tree—“ Troutie, bonny little fellow, am not I the 
most beautiful queen in the world ?” 

“Oh! indeed, you are not.” 

“ Who then ?” 

“Yes, Gold-tree, your daughter.” 

Silver-tree went home, and she blind with rage. She lay 
down on the bed, and she would never be well, until she would 
get the heart and the liver of Gold-tree, her daughter, to eat. 

At night-fall the king came home, and it was told him that 
Silver-tree, his wife, was very sick. He went where she was, and 
asked her what was wrong with her. 

“Oh, only a thing which you may heal, if you like.” 

“Oh, indeed, there is nothing at all which I could do for you 
that I would not do.” 

“If I will get the heart and the liver of Gold-tree, my 
daughter, to eat, I shall be well.” 

The king went and sent his lads to the hunting-hill for a 
he-goat, and he gave its heart and its liver to his wife to eat ; and 
she rose well and healthy. 

What happened about this time but that the son of a great 
king came from abroad to ask Gold-tree for marrying. The 
king agreed to this, and they went abroad. 

A year after this Silver-tree went to the glen, where there 
was the well in which there was the trout. 


names are given to the female characters: the fish is replaced by a witch or wise 
woman, who bewitches the daughter and tries to make her kill the king’s three 
favourite animals—a horse, dog, and cock, which the mother herself has to do, but 
she accuses her daughter to the king, and suggests the punishment of eating her 
heart. The king gets the goat’s heart, and the daughter runs away and hides with 
the henwife of a prince, who discovers and marries her. The rest of the story is the 
same as the above, only that the king relieves the prince of his second wite. 
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Bliadhna an deigh so chaidh Craobh-airgid d’ an ghleann, far 
an robh an tobar anns an robh am breac. 


“ A bhricein, a bhalaich bhig, bhoidheich,” ars’ ise, “ nach mise 
an aon bhan-righ is briagha anns an t-saoghal ?” 

“O, gu dearbh, cha tu.” 

“ Co eile ?” 

“ Tha Craobh-oir, do nighean.” 

“QO, ma ta, is fhada sin bho nach ’eil ise beo. Tha bliadhna 
ann bho’n dh’ ith mi a cridhe agus a gruan.” 

“O! gu dearbh, is ise nach ’eil sin marbh. Tha i posda aig 
prionnsa mor thairis.” 

Chaidh Craobh-airgid dhachaidh, agus dh’ fheumadh an righ 
an long-fhada a chur air doigh, gun robh ise a’ dol a choimhead 
a h-eudail, Craobh-oir, agus gur fhada bho nach fhacii. Chaidh 
an long-fhada a chur air doigh, agus dh’ fhalbh iad. 

Is i Craobh-airgid fhein a bha air an stiuir, agus stiuir i an 
long cho math agus nach robh iad fada sam bith gun thairis a 
ruigheachd. 

Bha am prionnsa mach anns a’ bheinn-sheilg. Dh’ fhaithnich 
Craobh-oir long-fhada a h-athair a’ tighinn. “O,” ars ise ris na 
seirbhisich, “ tha mo mhathair a’ tighinn, agus marbhaidh i mise.” 

“Cha mharbh idir; glaisidh sinne stigh ann an seomar thu 
far nach fhaigh i na d’ choir.” 

Is-ann mar so a bha; agus an uair a thainig Craobh-airgid 
air tir, agus a thoisich i air eigheachd—‘“ Thig an coinne do 
mhathar fhein, agus i air tighinn ga d’ choimhead,” thuirt Craobh- 
oir nach b’urrain di, gun robh i air a glasadh anns an t-seomar, 
agus nach fhaigheadh i as. 

“Nach cuir thu,” arsa Craobh-airgid, ‘do mbhiar bheag a 
mach air toll na h-iuchrach, agus gun toireadh do mhathair fhein 
pog dhi?” 

Chuir ise mach a miar, agus dh’ fhalbh Craobh-airgid agus 
stob i bior nimhe innte, agus thuit Craobh-oir marbh. 

An uair a thainig am prionnsa dhachaidh agus a fhuair e 
Craobh-oir marbh, ehaidh e gu mor mhulad uamhasach, agus 
leis cho briagh agus a bhai cha do thiodhlaic e idir i, ach ghlais 
e stigh ann an seomar i, far nach faigheadh gin sam bith na 
coir. 
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“ Troutie, bonny little fellow,” said she, “am not I the most 
beautiful queen in the world ?” 

“Oh, indeed, you are not.” 

“ Who, then ?” 

“Yes, Gold-tree, your daughter.” 

“Oh, well, it is long since she was living. There is a year 
since I ate her heart and liver.” 

“Oh! indeed, it is she that isnot dead. She is married toa 
great prince abroad.” 

Silver-tree went home, and the king would require to put the 
long-ship in order, that she was going to see her dear Gold-tree, 
and that it was long since she saw her. The long-ship was put 
in order, and they went away. 

It was Silver-tree herself that was at the helin, and she 
steered the ship so well that they were not long at all without 
arriving. 

The prince was out in the hunting-hill. Gold-tree knew the 
long-ship of her father coming. ‘ Oh!” said she to the servants, 
“my mother is coming, and she will kill me.” 

“She will not kill you at all; we will lock you in a room 
where she will not get near you.” 

This is how it was; and when Silver-tree came ashore, and 
she began to cry out— 

“Come to meet your own mother, and she come to see you,” 
Gold-tree said that she could not, that she was locked in the room, 
and that she could not get out of it. 

“Will you not put out,” said Silver-tree, “ your little finger 
through the key-hole, and that your own mother may give a kiss 
to it ?” 

She put out her little-finger, and Silver-tree went and put a 
poisoned stab in it, and Gold-tree fell dead. 

When the prince came home, and found Gold-tree dead, he 
went to great sorrow, and with how beautiful she was, he did not 
bury her at all, but he locked her in a room where nobody would 
get near her. 

In the space of time he married again, and the whole house 
was under the hand of this wife but one room, and he himself 
was keeping the key of that room. On a certain day of the days 
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An ceann uine phos e a ris, agus bha an tigh uile fo laimh na 
mna so ach aon seomar, agus bha e fhein a’ gleidheil iuchair an 
t-seomair sin. Latha de na laithean dhi-chuimhnich e an iuchair 
a bheir leis, agus fhuair an darna bean a stigh do ’n t-seomar., 
Dé chunnaic i an sin ach an t-aon bhoirionnach bu bhriagha a 
chunnaic i riamh. 

Thoisich i air a tionndan agus a feuchainn, agus thugadar an 
aire do ’n bhior nimhe na miar. Thug i am bior aisde, agus dh’ 
eirich Craobh-oir beo, cho briagh agus a bha i riamh. 

Am beul na h-oidhche thainig am prionnsa dhachaidh as a’ 
bheinn sheilg, a’ coimhead gu math tuirseach. 

“Dé an geall,” ars ’a bhean, “a chuireadh tu rium nach 
toirinn gaire ort ?” 

“O, gu dearbh, cha tugadh ni sam bith gaire ormsa ach 
Craobh-oir a thighinn beo.” 

“O, ma ta, tha i beo agad shios an sin anns an t-seomar.” 

Au uair a chunnaic am prionnsa Craobh-oir beo, rinn e toil- 
eachas mor agus thoisich e air a pogadh, ’s a pogadh, ’s a pogadh. 
Ars an darna bean, “ Bho ’n is ise a’ chiad te a bha agad, is fearr 
dhuit leantail rithe, agus falbhaidh mise.” 

“O, gu dearbh, chan fhalbh, ach bidh an dithis agaibh agam.” 

An ceann na bhadhna chaidh Craobh-airgid d’ an ghleann, 
far an robh an tobar, anns an robh am breac. “A bhricein, a 
bhalaich bhig bhoidheich,” ars’ ise “nach mise an t-aon bhan-righ 
is briagha anns an t-saoghal ?” 

“ O, gu dearbh, cha tu.” 

“Co eile ?” 

“ Tha Craobh-oir, do nighean.” 

“QO, mata, chan ’eil ise beo. Tha bliadhna ann bho ’n a chuir 

mi am bior nimhe na miar.” 
“O, gu dearbh, is ise nach ’eil sin marbh; is i nach ’eil.” 

Chaidh Craobh-airgid dhachaidh, agus dh’ fheumaidh an righ 

an long-fhada a chur air doigh, gun robh ise a’ dol a’ choimhead 

a h-eudail, Craobh-oir, agus gur fhada bho nach fhacii. Chaidh 
an long-fhada a chur air doigh, agus dh’ fhalbh iad. 

Is i Craobh-airgid fhein a bha air an stiuir, agus stiuir i 

an long cho math agus nach robh iad fad sam bith gun 

ruigheachd. 
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he forgot to bring the key with him, and the second wife got into 
the room. What did she see there but the most beautiful woman 
that she ever saw. 

he began to turn and try her, and she noticed the poisoned 
stab in her finger. She took the stab out, and Gold-tree rose 
alive, as beautiful as she was ever. 

At the fall of night the prince came home from the hunting- 
hill, looking very downcast. 

“‘ What bet,” said his wife, “would you’put to me that I would 
make you laugh ?” 

“Oh! indeed, nothing would make me laugh, except Gold- 
tree to come alive.” 

“ Well, you have her alive down there in the room.” 

When the prince saw Gold-tree alive he made great rejoicings, 
and he began to kiss her, and kiss her, and kiss her. Said the 
second wife, ‘Since she is the first one you had it is better for 
you to stick to her, and I will go away.” 

“Oh! indeed, you will not go away, but I shall have both 
of you.” 

At the end of the year Silver-tree went to the glen, where 
there was the well, in which there was the trout. “ Troutie, bonny 
little fellow,” said she, ‘‘am not I the most beautiful queen in the 
world ?” 

“Oh! indeed, you are not.” 

“Who then ?” 

“Yes, Gold-tree, your daughter.” 

“Oh! well, she is not alive. There is a year since I put 
the poisoned stab into her finger.” 

“Oh, indeed, it is she that is not dead ; it is she that is not.” 

Silver-tree went home, and the king would require to put the 
long-ship in order, that she was going to see her dear Gold-tree, 
and that it was long since she saw her. The long-ship was put 

in order, and they went away. It was Silver-tree herself that Was 
at the helm, and she steered the ship so well that they were not 
long at all without arriving. 
The prince was out in the hunting-hill. Gold-tree knew her 
father’s ship coming. 
“Qh,” said she, “ my mother is coming and she will kill me.’ 
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Bha am prionnsa a mach anns a’ bheinn-sheilg. Dh’ fhaith- 
nich Craobh-oir long a h-athair a tighinn. 

“©,” ars ise, “tha mo mhathair a’ tighinn agus marbhaidh i 
mise.” 

“Cha mharbh idir,” ars' an darna bean; “Is ann a theid sinn 
sios na coinne.” 

Thanig Craobh-airgid air tir. ‘ Thig sios, a Chraoibh-oir, a 
ghaoil,” ars’ ise, “agus do mhathair fhein air tighinn ga d’ ionn- 
saidh le deoch phriseil.” 

“Tha e nachleachdamh anns an duthaich so,” ars’ an darna 
bean, “gun toir an neach a bheir seachad deoch balgam e fhein 
as an toiseach.” 

Chuir Craobh-airgid a beul ris, agus dh’ fhalbh an darna bean 
agus thug i dorn da sios a craos, agus thuit i marbh. Cha robh 
aca ach a giulan na closaich mhairbh dachaidh, agus a tiodhlacadh. 

Bha am prionnsa agus a dha mhnaoi beo fada an deigh so, gu 
toilichte agus gu rianail. 

Dh’ fhag mise an sin iad. 





ENGLISH. 

“ Not at all,” said the second wife, “we will go down to meet 
her.” 

Silver-tree came ashore. “Come down, Gold-tree, love,” 
said she, “and your own mother come to you with a valuable 
drink.” 

“It is a custom in this country,” said the second wife, “ that 
the person who offers a drink take a draught out of it himself 
first.” 

Silver-tree put her mouth to it, and the second wife went and 
gave a hit to it down her throat, and she fell dead. They had 
only to carry her home a dead corpse and bury her. 

The prince and his two wives were long alive after this, 
pleased and peaceful. 

I left them there. 


, 
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THE MACGREGORS OF RANNOCH. 


[By R. W. D. CAMERON, M.D.] 
A MEMOIR OF THE FAMILY OF ARDLARICH. 

(Continued.) 
IT is universally allowed Ly the oldest Macgregors in Rannoch in 
their traditional history that the family of Ardlarich is no other 
than the identical family of Macgregor, although it is not easy at 
this remote period to ascertain with any degree of certainty when 
or how they got possession there, and whoever will take the 
trouble to consult Douglas’ Scottish Baronetage will see what a 
miserable patchwork is made there to engraft the family of 
Breac-shliabh on the stem of Glenstrae. 

It is, however, affirmed that a succession of the Lairds of 
Macgregor lived in Ardlarich ; that from Ardlarich Alister Ruadh 
of Glenstrae marched with his men to the memorable battle of 
Glenfruin ; that the principal Macgregors of Rannoch were 
amongst the pledges proposed to the Earl of Argyll for the good 
behaviour of the clan ; that it was one of the Lairds of Macgregor 
who built the island of Loch Rannoch, which is an immense cairn 
of stones bound together with rafters of wood crossing each other, 
and that he built a storehouse in it ; that when Major Macgregor, 
last of Glenstrae, died in Ireland leaving considerable property, his 
heir being advertised for, Robert Mac Dhoncha Mhic Gilespa 
Ruadh of Ardlarich claimed the property, and was by his Grace 
the Duke of Athole, Sir Robert Menzies of that ilk, and most of 
the other gentlemen of note in the Highlands of Perthshire, cer- 
tified to be the true and legitimate heir and representative of the 
family of Macgregor, and it is at least presumed that they were 
then in the knowledge of the fact before they would subscribe 
such a document. Nor can it be supposed that they would ever 
countenance any false pretender in a matter in which they were 
not the least interested, although the lineal descent of that family 
cannot now be traced with any degree of accuracy before that of 

I. Gilespic Macgregor of Ardlarich, who was married, and 
left a son, John, who succeeded him, and Donald, of whom more 
afterwards. 
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II. John, who was also married, and left two sons and three 
daughters. (1) Gilespa ruadh, who succeeded him; (2) Ewan. 
One of the daughters eloped with Macdonald of Achnancoithichan. 
The second was married first to Patrick Macgregor of Dunan, and 
secondly to Ian Ban Cameron of Camuserochd. The third 
daughter married Macgregor of Lenagan. 

His second son, Ewan, married Janet, daughter to the Laird 
of Duileter, by whom he had two sons, John and Duncan. 
Duncan settled in Badenoch or Strathspey, but left no issue. 

Ewan’s wife is said to have been a bad lot, and to have carried 
on an intrigue with one Gregor More in Learan, when they both 
wished Ewan out of the way; and on the occasion of a funeral 
passing from the west of Erochd to Killichonan, a noted thief of 
the name of Stewart, vulgarly called Mac Dhoncha Mhic Ian 
Uidhir, was observed sitting on a hill-head east of Erochd, upon 
which the said Ewan, Gregor More, and others pursued him. He 
first crossed the river of Erochd to the west and up the hill, and, 
being hotly pursued, he recrossed again to the east above Ard- 
larich, near the march of Killichonan, all the while hotly pursued. 
Ewan led the van of the pursuit, with Gregor More at his heels 
egging him on, and as they were near the said march Ewan fired 
at the thief and broke his thigh, upon which the thief fell, and 
called to Ewan to keep back or he would shoot him, but Grigor 
still pressed him on to his ruin, upon which the thief shot and 
killed him on the spot. Whether the thief died of his wounds or 
was killed by his pursuers I know not, but he was buried by the 
burn side, near the spot where his grave is still to be seen, and 
Ewan was buried at Killichonan. His brother, Gilespa ruadh, was 
from home at the time, and was much offended that they were not 
both buried in the same grave, whether in the church-yard or at 
the burn side. 

Ewan’s widow afterwards married her paramour, Gregor More, 
who was eventually hanged in Crieff. His wife had been jealous 
of himself and her servant maid, and had actually cropped off one 
of her maid’s ears in one of her fits, which became proverbial in 
the country, “ Nighean Ian duibh ruaidh thug a chluas do 
shearbhanta.” 

Gregor, on being apprehended, was carried to Castle Menzies, 
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to which his wife followed him, and interceded strongly with 
Lady Cirstan Campbell, wife of Sir Alexander Menzies, for his 
life. It appears that her ladyship amused her for some time with 
hope of success, while they carried him out at a back door and 
sent him off to Crieff, which, coming to his wife’s knowledge, she 
set out immediately after him, but he was executed before she 
arrived. On her return home she took Castle Menzies on her 
way, and on her bare knees on the threshold of the castle, im- 
precated a curse on the family of Menzies, the cause of her mis- 
fortunes, that an heir should never be born cn the estate. 
Neither Sir Robert nor his successor, Sir John, had any heirs 
born to them, but it appears that the spell is now broken, as Sir 
Neil Menzies has had two sons and two daughters born to him 
since he became heir, and two other daughters in his father’s life- 
time. I do not know what family this Gregor was of, or whether 
he left any children. 

Ewan’s eldest son John was married to a woman of the family 
of Lenagan, by whom he had no children. He was of a cross, 
troublesome temper, and very fond of punning, and many droll 
anecdotes are related of him. 

John Macgregor of Ardlarich was succeeded in the represen- 
tation by his eldest son. 

III. Gilespa Ruadh of Ardlarich, who married first Annabella 
Stewart, daughter of Dougal Mac Tighearna na h-Apin (Stewart 
of Appin), by whom he had two daughters. He married, 
secondly, a daughter of John Macgregor of Drumlich in Bal- 
quhidder, by whom he had two sons, Duncan and John, and 
several daughters. He married, thirdly, Ann nighean Ian duibh 
Mhic Grigair, by whom he had Alexander (afterwards referred to 
as VI. of Ardlarich), Elizabeth, and Marjory. His son, John, was 
for some time in the Black Watch after it was first raised. 

Gilespa was succeeded by his eldest son, 

ITV. Duncan MacGilespa, who was thrice married—first to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Gregor Mac Dhoncha Mhic Geal Challum, 
by whom he had one son, John, who died young; secondly, to 
Jean, daughter of Patrick, brother to John of Drumlich, by whom 
he had three daughters ; thirdly to Mary, daughter of Gilespa 
Macdonald of Dalness, by whom he had three sons, Robert, 
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Gilespa, and James, and two daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gilespa died young. James went to the army, and was married, 
but whether he left any children is unknown. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

V. Robert Macgregor of Ardlarich. He joined the Stewart 
interests when but young, and was a Captain in Prince Charles 
Edward’s army in the rebellion of 1745, in the battalion under 
the command of Major Menzies of Shian, and Callum Mac- 
gregor, Liaran, was his lieutenant. Robert was a very tall, 
handsome, young man. 

Sir Robert Menzies, jealous of his still enjoying the title of Ard- 
larich, removed himself and his mother to Kinnachlacher, where 
he gave him half a merk of land gratis, with a promise that how 
soon he would be in a position to stock it he would get another 
half merk on the same terms, for life, in consideration of his 
having removed from Ardlarich without any -trouble. 

It was about this time that Major Macgregor of Glenstrae 
died in Ireland, at least that his legitimate heir was advertised 
for, and that the certificate formerly alluded to was given to 
Robert by the Duke of Athole, Sir Robert Menzies, and others 
in the county, that he was the lineal heir of that family, with 
which he proceeded to Ireland, as far as Achtero in Balquhidder, 
where he fell ill and died unmarried. 

The circumstance of this certificate, together with the fact 
that Macgregor of Balhaddies had offered 2000 merks Scots to 
his father for his individual consent to the chieftainship at the 
meeting of the clan at Blair Athole in July, 1714, confirms me 
in the belief that they were the lineal representatives of the 
Lairds of Macgregor as well as of Ardlarich; and it is further 
probable from the circumstance of Robert’s father having gone 
to Lord Breadalbane to claim the title deeds of the lands of 
Glenstrae, which had fallen into his hands, and which his Lord- 
ship had laid on the table to present to him, when Duncan, 
unfortunately, said something which displeased Breadalbane so 
much that he laid them up again. I am not aware that they were 
ever claimed thereafter except by the notorious Rob Roy, who 
was told by his Lordship that he should never lay his foul fingers 
over them as he knew himself who had the best right to them, 
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The manner in which the Breadalbane family got possession 
of these charters is related as follows:—James Macgregor of 
Glenstrae had courted the Laird of Breadalbane’s daughter, in 
which he was encouraged by her father with the dark design of 
getting possession of his estate, which lay in the bosom of his 
own in Glenorchy. James was invited on a particular night for 
the purpose of producing his charters for examination previous 
to a marriage contract being drawn up, and as he approached 
Taymouth he was met by an old man, who asked him if he was 
not going on such an errand. He answered in the affirmative, 
on which the old man cautioned him to be on his guard, it being 
intended to poison him. He told him that after dinner each in 
the company was to be served with a bottle of wine, and begged 
of him not to taste his own until he made one of the others taste 
it first, there being a scheme to have it mixed with strong poison. 
James replied that it did not become him to be so suspicious 
when he apprehended no danger, and proceeded on his way. 
Matters fell out just as the old man told him, and poor James fell 
a victim to his own incredulity, and his charters remained in 
possession of the Laird of Breadalbane. 

This Robert having died childless, ‘and both his brothers 
being dead, he was succeeded by his uncle, VI., Alister Mac- 
gilespa* of Ardlarich, who married Rachel, daughter of Neil 
Macgregor of the family of Dunan, by whom he had one son, 
Gilespa Ban, and eight daughters (1) Catherine, (2) Mary, (3) 





*There is extant a certificate in favour of Alister M: MacGilespa of Ardlarich, of 
which this is a copy—‘‘ That Alexander Macgregor, aged 84, in Wester Killi- 
chonan, is, according to the information of the most knowing people in this country, 
the fifth by lineal succession from James Macgregor, who first came out of the 
family of Macgregor (commonly called of Ardlarich), in Rannoch, in the parish of 
Fortingall, is attested at Kinloch Rannoch the seventh day of January, 1787 years.’ 
(Signed JoHN MoncrierFf, minister of Rannoch and Foss. The James referred to 
in this document must therefore have been the grandfather of Gilespic I. of the 
memoirs, He was probably the son of Gregor Macgregor, proprietor of the Middle 
division of Slismine, consisting of Ardlarich and other villages as far as Aldcheardie, 
who died in the Island ot Loch Rannoch in July, 1526. This Gregor is mentioned 
in the Dean of Lismore’s manuscript as being the son of John Macgregor alias 
McEwine McAllaster of Glenstrae, and as having been buried in Dysart, Glenurchy, 
in a stone coffin on the north side ot the High Altar of Glenstrae. James was suc- 
ceeded in Ardlarich by John Dubh Macgregor, as would appear from an entry in 
the Register of Decrees, dated 24th May, 1595—‘‘ Alexander Menzies of that ilk 
against Alexander Macgregor of Glenstra, pretended tenant and occupier of the 32 
merk land of Rannoch by himself and sub-tenant under-written.” Among the names 
subscribed appears that of John Dubh McConachdie Vic Allister, as occupier of the 
6 merk land of Ardlarich, 
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Margaret, (4) Ann, (5) Elizabeth, (6) Rachel, (7) Janet, (8) 
Marjory. With the exception of Rachel and Janet all were 
married, and their descendants are numerous. 

Gilespa Ban married Margaret Burden, by whom he had two 
sons—James (named for the James Macgregor of Glenstrae, who 
was poisoned at Taymouth) and Gregor, both of whom died 
young. He had also two daughters, Catherine and Mary, who 
married and had issue. 

Gilespa Ban and his sons having died before his father, and 
he having no other male issue, the representation of the family 
became extinct in that branch in him, and now devolved on the 
descendants of Donald, second son of Gilespa, first of these 
memoirs, as will be seer. afterwards. 

At the time when the late Sir John Macgregor Murray sent 
Messrs. John and Duncan Macgregor from Balquhidder through 
the Highlands to collect the suffrages of the clan to his being 
their chief (he did not ask it as a right, but as a boon), they were 
primarily directed to the Rannoch Macgregors, who peremptorily 
refused their consent. But, upon their making a second attempt, 
with orders to proceed no farther if they were refused again in 
Rannoch, the messengers proceeded and convened the whole 
clan in the burial ground of Killichonan. Malcolm Macgregor 
in Liaran, who took a lead amongst them, was particularly averse 
to signing the bond from the fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the family of Menzies, and opposed it so strenuously that the 
clan began to disperse without doing anything, when his son, 
Captain Robert Macgregor, of the 10th Foot, asked for the bond, 
and upon one of the gravestones signed it. He was followed in 
this by Peter Macgregor in Liaran, and by Gregor Macgregor in 
Cardoch, and then, considering that he had neither son nor 
grandson to claim it, by Alister MacGilespa, who designed him- 
self “representative of Macgregor and of Ardlarich,” and, ad- 
dressing the clan, said that as he had now surrendered his right 
to the chieftainship, no other had a right to withhold theirs. All 
present then signed on his invitation. Callum Macgregor was 
gone off by this time, and had no opportunity afforded him of 
signing the bond ever after. 

Alister MacGilespa then delivered to the said messengers, to 
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be presented to Sir John, the document which was attested by 
the Duke of Athole and others in favour of his nephew when he 
intended going to Ireland, which had fallen into his hands at his 
nephew's demise. I am not aware that the property left by 
Major Macgregor in Ireland was ever after claimed, and of course 
prescription falls upon it now. 

Alister MacGilespa died about the year 1788, aged 88 years, 
and Gilespa ruadh, his father, died about the year 1720, an aged 
man. 

On the death of Alister MacGilespa and his male issue, the re- 
presentation of Ardlarich, and consequently of Macgregor, is 
allowed to have devolved on 

VII. Ian Mac Phadrich, son of Padric More, the fourth in 
descent from Donald, 2nd son of Gilespa, first of these memoirs. 

Ian Mac Phadrich was a man of invincible courage and 
powerful strength, and many anecdotes are related of his prowess 
and daring feats, both in this country and in America, to which 
he emigrated when a young man, and settled in the province of 
New York until the breaking out of the American war. On the 
breaking out of the war he was offered a captain’s commission in 
the Republican army, but he preferred joining the British, for 
which his property and effects were confiscated, and himself 
obliged to decamp. His loyalty was rewarded by a captain's 
commission by the British also, in which capacity he was gener- 
ally employed with the Foragers, which so annoyed the Americans 
that a reward was offered for his head, and he had many narrow 
escapes from them. He owed his life more than once to the 
swiftness of his horse, and on one occasion his horse’s main was 
perforated in several places by the American balls, but like Tam 
O’Shanter’s mare he carried off his master whole and unscaithed. 

The British army were on one occasion much straitened in 
their camp for provisions, being surrounded by the enemy’s land 
forces on the one side, which cut off their forages, and the French 
fleet lay moored before them, nor were they in a condition to 
attack either till reinforced. In this dilemma a council of war 
was Called to devise what was best to be done, when an honour- 
able surrender was resolved upon. At length, John proposed, if 
allowed a proper party, to attempt some of the enemy’s trans- 
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ports before they would make a shameful surrender. The attempt 
was considered quite hopeless, but he was allowed a party of his 
own selection, and, owing to the darkness of a boisterous winter 
night, they succeeded in cutting the cables, and carrying off 
unobserved one of the enemy’s transports laden with oxen. 
John’s name for daring exploits was by this time proverbial in 
both camps, and the consternation of the French in the morning 
on discovering their own loss, and on seeing their ship safely 
moored in the possession of the British, was bordering on mad- 
ness, The French Admiral is said to have exclaimed in his 
frenzy that there was not a man in the British camp who would 
dare to make the attempt had the notorious Mac Alpine kept 
away. 

At the commencement of hostilities it was held out by the 
British, as an inducement for the inhabitants to join their standard, 
that they should be indemnified for any losses they might sustain 
in consequence, and as John was plundered seven times his 
claims were very considerable. He lost no time in lodging them, 
but from their magnitude they were at first refused, which obliged 
him to come over to London three several times ;_ but on procur- 
ing testimonials of his eminent services from the general officers 
who commanded, his claims were not only paid in full, but him- 
self further rewarded with a captain’s half-pay for life. He after- 
wards published an account of all his difficulties, and the share he 
had had in the war. He was alive of late and in good circum- 
stances near the town of Halifax, and if alive till now (1837), he is 
88 years of age. He was four times married, and is said to have 
a numerous family of sons. A great many anecdotes are related 
of him, but the above is sufficient for my purpose to illustrate his 
martial character. 

There is another family of Macgregors in Rannoch who 
maintain that they are descended from that of Ardlarich, which I 
intend to trace out yet if I can. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER MACGREGOR. 
Wester Tempar, 2nd February, 1837. 
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SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH., 


No. IX. 


SORROW and joy alike find congenial voice in song. The doleful 
plaints of unrequited love and the happy warbling notes that 
express fidelity and hope are perhaps equally touching and 
beautiful in their several ways. Lyrics of this description need 
little’ explanation. The ancient plot is familiar and ever fresh. 
It may even be stated in an algebraic formula. A and B fall 
mutually in love. In the course of time B ceases to love A, and 
instead becomes enamoured of C. Thus A, forlorn, is “left 
lamenting.” So it was with A, the poor damsel who pours forth 
her woe in this lyric. Cupid had surely played one of his maddest 
pranks ; for she was forsaken by her lover, who had not one word 
of Gaelic, for the sake of another fair one, who knew no English, 
In the simple language of unsophisticated song she expressed the 
genuine feelings of her heart, and died all for true love. Tempora 
mutantur. 


O! gur mise tha air glasadh, 

Is air snaidheadh fo m’ fhedil, 
Mu’n dganach chiil duinn, 

Dha ’m beil rim nam ban og. 


An diugh chaidh thu chum na féille, 

’S cach gu léir gu-n deach iad ann, 
’S dh’ fhag thu mise aig a’ bhaile, 

Mur nach biodh m’ fhear-farraid ann. 


Ach bha na gillean eil’ rium caoimhneil, 
Agus rinn iad ’fharraid rium, 

‘* Am beil thu dol chum na féille” 
No, ‘‘’n duigh fhéin ciod é do shunnd.” 


’Dearbh cha-n ’eil mi dol chum na féille, 
Och ! cha teid, ciod é ni mi ann, 

’*S ann tha m’ fhéill-se a’s mo chlachan, 
Air an leabaidh so ’thamh. 


Ged is tric tha mi air mo leabaidh, 
Cha-n é bho ro-ghoirteas mo chinn, 

Ach ’mheud ’s a thug mi gaol dha ’n digear, 

Nach d’ thug dhomh-sa gaol ’ga chionn 
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O'! gur gorach mi thug gaol duit, 
An rud a dh’ fhaodainn bhi dhe dhith, 

Ach thu bhi ro bhoidheach ’s mi bhi ro ghdrach, 
*S cha robh do chomhradh ’n sin orm a dhith, 


O! gu-n chuir thu mi bhi bho obair, 

A ghaoil, gn-n chuir thu mi bho ’n ghniomh, 
O! gu-n chuir thu mi bho ’n chadal, 

’S chuir thu baileach mi bho ’n bhiadh, 


O! gur mise chaill bhi cridheil, 
O! gur mise chaill a’ phrois, 

*S ann a ghoid thu bhuam mo chridhe, 
Is cha-n urra’ mi inns’ mo dhdigh 


’N uair a thigea’ tu ’stigh ’na chitsin, 
Bhiodh tu cridheil am measg chach, 
Rium cha deana’ tu guth no cdmhradh, 

Ged bheireadh e bed mi bho na bhas. 


’N uair a thigea’ tu seach an uinneag, ° 
Bhiodh mo chridh’-sa air a ledn’, , 
’N uair a chithinn do chil donn dualach, 
’S ann is truagh gu-m beil mi bed, 


Tha Iain ’ga mo iarraidh, 
Bho chionn bliadhna no dha, 
Ach mur fhaigh mi fhin Sedrus, 
O ! cha phos mi fear eil’ gu brach. 


’S ann Di-Ddmhnuich dol ’na chlachan, 
Ghabh mi beachd air gach fear bha ann, 
Fear a’ bhoidhchead cha-n fhaicinn, 
Ged is ioma gill’ og a bh’ ann. 


O! cha-n fhaic mi is cha léir dhomh, 
Fo na ghréin ghil ach thu, 

’S ged bu leam na tri rloghachdan, 
Bheirinn saor iad na-m faighinn thu. 


*S ann a thoisich cach ri radh, 
Gur é do ghradh a thug dhomh laidh’ sios, 
Do phog le failte cha dian bonn-sta dhomh, 
Ach mar ni ’n t-slainte dha ’n duine thinn. 


Ach is coma leam dha sin, 

Ciod e their cach air mo chil, 
Ach mur fhaigh mi-fhin thu, Sheorais, 
Ni mi bron gu dhol chum na h-iir. 
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During the great wars connected with the career of Napoleon, 
the martial spirit ran very high in Badenoch. The flower of the 
country had donned the tartan under the young and popular 
Marquis of Huntly, and with light step and swelling heart went 
gaily away to fight the French. Those who remained behind 
were sometimes left in sad plight. 


A weary lot is thine, fair maid. 
A weary lot is thine, 
To pull the thorn thy brow to braid 
And press the rue for wine. 
A lightsome eye, a soldier’s mien, 
A feather of the blue, 
A doublet of the Lincoln green, etc., etc. 


—have often had a peculiar fascination in the eyes of the gentler 
sex. She whom Scott has immortalised in his fine ballad, from 
which we quote, bade a quick adieu to her lover, and pined 
ruefully for the return of him who gave small thought to those far 
away. Such an one bewailed her fate in the succeeding strains. 
Her thoughts, like those of our unfortunate A, turn wistfully to 
the grass-green turf of the church-yard. Nevertheless she did 
survive. The scornful terms in which she alludes to shepherds 
and their pursuits are noteworthy and characteristic. She could 
not understand how any high spirited maid would accept the 
tenders of a country bumpkin. As for herself she affected the 
frank, fearless spirits who won laurels in the service of their king, 
and she would remain faithful to the soldier lad who first gained 
her heart. 
Tha Nollaig a’tighinn, 
’S cha-n ’eil mi cridheil gu cedl, ; 
Cha-n éisd mi cedl fidhle, q 
No ni s-am bi spors. q 
Cha-n éisd mi cedl fidhle, i 
No ni s-am bi spdrs, 7 
’S mi fo chumhadh an fhleasgaich, 
So ghreas mi gu fhod. 


Tha mo chion air a’ ghille, 

Dh’ fhag fo iomadan mi, 
’S chaoidh cha ghabh mi fear eile, 
Gu-s an tig thu mi ris, 
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Guess an tig thu mi dhachaidh, 
Le do phass agad sgriobht, 

B’ annsa pog bho d’ bheul daithte, 
Na bheil aca do ni. 


Tha mo chion air a ghaisgeach, 
Is maisich tha bed, 

Dha ’m math an tig breacan, 
Féile preasach is cdt ; 

Ite ’n edin an deadh-chleachdadh, 
Air an fhleasgach is bdidhch’, 

’S thug mi gaol dhuit gun teagamh, 
A ghreas mi gu fhod. 


Tha mo ghaol-sa an comhnaidh, 
Fo chot’ aig an righ, 
’S gur e ’m fleasgach is bdidhche, 
Thug Diic Gordain bhuaim fhin 
Ach na’n tigt’ thu air forlach, 
’S mi gu-m pds’ tu gun ni, 
’S ged a bhiodh tu ad Choirneal, 
Ghaoil, bu ledir dhuit-sa mi. 


’S lionar maighdean Og uasal, 
Tha ’s-an uair so gun mhiadh, 
’S mur pds iad ri buachaillean, 
Cha-n ’eil daoin’-uails’ ann d’ an trian 
’S ma ’s a fit led bhi luaidh riu, 
Balaich shuarach nach fhiach, 
’*S ann tha na fitranan suairce, 
’S an ruaig fo an righ. 


Tha mi fhéin air a h-aon ann, 
Ged nach fhaod dhomh bhi mdr, 
Ann am beartas an t-saoghail, 
Cha taobh mi ri m’ bheo, 
Fear air son chaorach, 
No crodh-laoigh mu-n a’ chro, 
Chaoidh cha phos mi ri imaidh, 
’S cha churaidh leam e. 


Bha mi uair an am barail, 
Gu-n robh mi daingionn dhiom f hin, 

’S nach robh ’fheara air thalamh, 
Na mhealladh mo chridh’, 

Gu-s an @’ thainig an gallan, 
A dh’ fhas fearail air thir, 

’S rinn e nise mo mhealladh, 

’S fhuair e ’n gealladh ud dhiom, 
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Many are the lays attesting the “unconquerable strength of 
love.” Some very plaintive ones are cast in dramatic form. 
Here is a ballad of this kind. It is two or three hundred years 
old, and tells how the course of true love was violently interrupted. 
It is perhaps vain to inquire who were the parties, injuring and 
injured. They evidently belonged to the higher ranks. 


ISE. 
Ged a chuir sibh mi’m priosan, 
Cha do ghoid mi riamh ni bhuaibh, 
’S cha mho thug mi laoigh a n-ur cro, 


Mur d’ thug mi ’n cion-falaicht, 
Dha ’n oigear dheas, fhearail, 
Theid air this an t-sluaigh bharr air an torr, 


Ach s’ beag dh’ ardan Clann-’ic-Griogair, 
’S meud m’ earlaid gun tig iad, 
Ged a dhianadh iad sligean mu’r bord. 


Ged a leagadh iad an caisteal, 
Eadar fiodh agus clachan, 
Agus mise ’thoirt a mach air bhart feoir. 


Fhir na dearg-ghruaidh dhuibhe, 
Tha mi deurach ’g ad chumhadh, 
Bho’n la reub thu cuan sruthach nan ron. 


Bu tu iasgair na h- amhna, 
Moch ’g a iarraidh ’s’g a fhaighinn, 
’S cha bhiodh miann air na mnathaibh ad choir, 


Agus sealgair a’ mhunaidh, 
’N uair a rach tu air d’uilinn, 
Chuirea’ tu an damh mulcach fo leon. 


’S ged a racha’ tu dh’ Eirinn, 
’S ’a Shasuinn an déigh sin. 
Thig thu dhachaidh mu ’n téid orm snaim-phosaidh. 


Ged a rachadh mo cheangal, 
Eadar lamhan is cnaimhean, 
’*S mo chur ann an geamhal le ord, 


’S ged a rinn sibh mo ghlasadh, 

Far nach fhaod mi leus fhaicinn, 

Cha teid do ghaol as mo bheachd-sa ri ’m bheo. 
ESAN. 

Naile! ’s mis’ tha fo mhi-ghean, 

Gar-n dian mi ’chach innseadh, 

Ach ’g a chumail orm fhin ’na throm cheo, 
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Mi ’bhi cumhadh na gruagaich, 
Bu ghlain ’rughadh a gruaidhean, 
Na ’n t-ubhal ’ga bhuain bharr meoir. 


Righ ! gur diombach mi ’n latha 
Bha do chimhnant ’s an t-sabhal, 
Nach robh mi ’s mo cheathaira ad choir. 


Cha b’ ann le cuireadh do bhainnse, 
Ach bhual’ bhuillean mar naimhdean, 
’S dhianainn fuil orra le lainn ghéir gu ’m broig. 


Dhiolainn snighe do shuilean, 
Do leann-dubh is do chiram, 
Air na shuidh mu na buird ’s an tigh-osd’. 


Gur e fath mo chion féin ort, 
*Mheud ’s tha fhailteachd ’n ad aodainn, 
’S nach eil ardan gun chéill ann do shron. 


There is a terrible reality about the great burden of sorrow 
set forth in the next ballad. It is throughout a wild wail of grief ‘ff 
and despair. So far as I am aware there is no other composition in 
Gaelic poetry like it. Although frequently sung, I have been 
unable to ascertain to what district or time the legend belongs. 
Sixteen of the verses given below are to be found in Sinclair's 
“ Oranaiche.” 

*Dol null thar Cumhann-Cuilinn, 


Bhuail mulad gle mhor mi. 


Sgailc a fhuair mi ’s-an leth-cheann, 
Leanas ’m feast ri mo bheo rium. 


Ruith mi corr is naoi miltean, 
Anns an tir nach robh m’ eolas. 


Rinn mi sin ann ’san oidhche, 
Airson na maighdinn bu bhoidhche. 


’S ’nuair rainig mi ’m baile, 
Cha robh aighear no ceol ann. 


Cha robh cluich ann air cairtean, 
Na farum air ol ann. 


Cha robh furan air uaislean, 
No luaidh air gill og ann. 


Bha na mnathan ri fuaigheal, 
Na gruagaichean bronach. 
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’S i ’na sineadh air déile, 
’S an léine fhuair, reoite. 


’Na sineadh fo ’n uinneig, 
Far nach cluinn i mo chomhradh. 


Ann an cisd nan ceud tarunn, 
Fo do mheall shiilean boidheach. 


Ann an ciste caol ghiuthais, 
’N déidh a dubhadh gu boidheach. 


Tha d’ fhalt mar an dithein, 
*Bhios a’ cinntinn ’s an eorna. 


’Nuair a chuireadh tu cir ann, 
B’ fhada chit’ e air boidhchead. 


Le ’ghilead ’s le ’thanad, 
Chite faileas an oir dhe. 


’S daor a cheannaich mi 'n t-anart, 


Chaidh mu ’d mheall-shiilean boidheach. 


*S daora cheannaich mi ’n trusgan, 
Chaidh a thrusadh mu ’d dhorna. 


Dhombh-sa b’aithne do bheusan, 
*Bhi gun leumraich gun mhor-chuis, 


Ghlac thu ciall agus gliocas, 
Moran tuigs’ agus eolais. 


Bha thu maiseach is beusach, 
Bha thu spéiceil, neo-sporsail, 


Ach fhir chruthaich an saoghal, 
Cum mi-féin gun dol gorach. 


Cum mo chiall rium ’s mo ghliocas, 
Gus an tig thu ’g am fheoraich. 


’S dubh choisich mi ’n oidiiche. 
Chum na maighdinn bu bhoidhche. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 


A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 


(Continued.) 
IMMEDIATELY after The Mackintosh had committed the terrible 
crime of dashing Marsali’s three little boys against Clach-nan- 
ceann, he was seized with a bitter fit of remorse, and he and his 
men fled with much precipitation from Rannoch to Badenoch. 
They seemed to have experienced that peculiar feeling which is 
known amongst military men by the name of fanic—a terror 
proceeding, not from the physical, but the spiritual world. “The 
wicked flee,” says the Jewish proverb, “ when no man pursueth ;” 
and the Mackintosh chief and his followers ran that evening 
round the west end of Loch Rannoch and northwards by the 
wilds of Loch Ericht, with as much speed as if all the furies of 
the nethermost abyss were hotly pursuing them. Hence the 
saying in reference to this :— 
** Theich Macantoisich mach bho Raineach 
Mar chu le earball mu chasan, 
’S a dhaoin’ a’ guil ’s a’ bual’ am basan ; 
Ach O ! cha d’ theich e bho’n a mhod 


Shuidh steach an cridhe Mhicantoisich, 
Ga dhiteadh anns an aobhar mhor so.” 





That is— 
** Mackintosh ran off from Rannoch 
Like dog with tail between his legs, 
And his men wept and smote their palms ; 
But O! he ’scaped not from the court 
That sat in Mackintosh’s heart 
And sentenced him in this great cause.” 


When the chief arrived at his Castle in Badenoch, he found 
that although he could transfer his body he could not transfer his 
mind from the scene of the tragedy. It is a curious psycho- 
logical, and, perhaps, partly physiological fact, that, when a man 
commits a murder in cold blood, the world of consciousness 
becomes to him for some time at least greatly enlarged, so as to 
embrace within its cognisance certain portions of the spiritual 
world. Whether this arises from the supremacy claimed by 
conscience over the inner man, or from the deeper impressions 
made by deeds of horror on the tablets of the memory and 
imagination, or from a combination of both, the stern reality 
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remains all the same, that the murderer is doomed while in this 
world to endure sights and visions of the world of spirits; and 
that in some cases he propagates his new faculty in the form of 
second sight to his posterity. The Mackintosh soon felt the full 
force of this enlarged faculty of vision. The scenery of Rannoch 
was now ever present in his sight as a view within the view 
around him ; and the dead bodies of the children and Ewen and 
Ian appeared fixedly before his eyes in the act of being slain. 
The scenery and subjects of the murder also haunted his nightly 
slumbers, and were only interrupted by more horrible visions of 
avenging demons and a threatened judgment to come. Then at 
night noises were constantly being heard throughout the Castle, 
passing from room to room. At one time a tap-tap-tap was 
made at the stair-head; at another time a noise was heard as if 
a dead weight were being dragged across one of the room floors ; 
and always about the still hour of midnight the faint and weird 
cry resounded through the Castle as of little children that were 
being murdered in some far distant place. Day and night were 
alike rendered hideous under this new faculty of revelation. 

The poor chief was in asad predicament. A settled gloom 
took possession of his countenance, and he lost flesh day by day, 
until at length he was reduced to a gaunt and miserable skeleton 
of his former self. His attendants got alarmed, and recom- 
mended a change of scene as the most likely means of alleviating 
his melancholy. He removed to Moy Hall; but the scene and 
subjects of the murder still dogged him there, and some circum- 
stances of terror were added even more alarming. He removed 
thence to Aberarder ; but the scene and subjects of the murder 
still dogged him there, and some circumstances of terror were 
superadded even more alarming. At length, in despair, he wan- 
dered away alone to a desolate moor on the confines of Lochaber ; 
but even then he found that the vast solitudes of nature in the 
external world were no refuge to him from the cloud of witnesses 
that troubled his repose in the inner man, and constantly bore 
testimony against him at the bar of conscience. 

At long last The Mackintosh went to a priest and made con- 
fession. The good man received him kindly, and heard his tale 
of murder to the end. He then shook his head, and said he 
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could not grant absolution for the sin and guilt incurred by the 
commission of such an awful crime without deep and heartfelt 
repentance, and a long course of severe penance. The priest 
recommended him,: however, in the meantime to go to his castle 
in Badenoch ; and, as often as his melancholy and pneumascopy 
came on, to make his piper play one of those doleful laments 
which ‘form such an important branch of Highland pipe music, 
and to make confession of his sins while the piper was playing. 
“Your case,” said the worthy father, “is partly like that of King 
Saul ; you require music to drive away the evil spirits that trouble 
you and to make you well, and melancholy music is the proper 
cure for melancholy. Your case is also partly like that of King 
David, who composed and sang the Miserére in confession of his 
sins, and so obtained pardon ; and you should also sing the con- 
fession of your sins, and so obtain pardon through the finished 
work and intercession of the Saviour.” 

The Mackintosh felt considerable relief after having thus un- 
burdened his mind to a fellow-mortal who so faithfully enjoined 
repentance and held out some hope of ultimate pardon. He re- 
turned to Badenoch ; and, having sent immediately for his piper, 
he requested him to be at all times ready to play in front of the 
castle—when asked to do so—a selection of the most mournful 
airs and laments he knew in Highland pipe music. The piper 
touched his bonnet, bowed gracefully to his chief, and told him 
he should have much pleasure in so serving him; and on the 
spur of the moment he went out and composed and played in 
front of the castle a lament which has ever since become classical 
in Highland music ; and it is said that he performed on his in- 
strument the various measures of this extemporised Pibroch in 
such melting and exquisite wails of sorrow, that the Mackintosh 
not only felt his hard heart softened down and subdued, but was 
so fired with an inspiration kindred to that of the musician that 
he composed the following stanzas and sang them at intervals to 
the recurring strain :— 

I, 
** Mharsailidh, Mharsailidh, 
Mharsailidh Dhunain, 


Gur truagh mi air thalamh 
La rinn thu mo dhiultadh ; 
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’S e cumha Mhicantoisich 
Gun d’ rinn mi do chiuradh ; 
Ach ’se bogh’ ’n droch codhail 
Thug ormsa bhi bruideal.” 


Il. 
‘*Tha Zigh-na-dige, Tigh-na-dige, 

Tigh-na-dige ’g eighich 

Le fuil Chlach-nan-ceann 

Suas gus na neamhan ; 

Tha Croiscrag is Leagag 

A freagairt ri cheile, 

Mullach Meall a Bhubair 

Is luban nam feithean. 


III. 
‘‘ Tha tanasgan, tanasgan, 


Tanasg’ nam paisdean, 

Ag eirigh fa ’m’ chomhair 

Mar gum biodh iad an sgathain ; 
Tha Eoghan ’sa chladach 

Air a mhort le Ardlaraich 

Is Iain an Loch Raineach 

’S an lion air a bhathadh. 


IV. 
‘* Pheacaich mi, pheacaich mi 
’D aghaidhs’, a Dhe, nis ; 
A’ d’ aghaidhsa pheacaich mi 
Athair anns na neamhan ; 
Ach glan mi ’san tobair 
Chaidh fhosgladh le h-eufachd, 
Is bios mi na’s gile 
N’an sneachd air Beinn Nebheis.” 


I. 
‘© Marsali, Marsali, 


Marsali of Dunan, 

I’ve a wretch been on earth 

Ever since you refused me ; 

*Tis the Mackintosh lament 
That I feel I have wronged you ; 
But twas the bow of ill omen 
That made me so brutish, 


Il. 

‘* Tigh-na-dige, Tigh-na-dige, 
Tigh-na-dige is wailing 
With the blood of Clach-nan-ceann 
Up to the heavens ; 

Croiscrag and Leagag 

Reply to one another 

The top of Meall-a-Bhubair 
And the bends of the streamlets, 
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III, 

‘* The spectres, the spectres, 
The spectres of the children 
Now rise up before me 
As if in a mirror ; 
Ewen on the beach 
Murdered by Ardlarich 
And Iain in Loch Rannoch 
Drowned in the fish-net. 

IV. 
I have sinned, I have sinned 
Against Thee, O God, now ; 
’Gainst Thee have I sinned 
O Father in the heavens ; 
But cleanse me in the fountain 
That was opened effectual 
And I shall be whiter 
Than the snow on Ben Nevis.” 

The chief continued to practise this choral repentance to the 
notes of the bagpipes for more than a month. Never before or 
since were such strains of doleful and melancholy music so con- 
stantly and unvaryingly played around a human habitation ; and 
never was there a more extraordinary course of penance performed 
to such music than could now be listened to at the Mackintosh’s 
castle in Badenoch. The scenery and subjects of the Clach-nan- 
ceann tragedy came back over and over again in all their sickening 
horrors ; and it was found out that the constant wailing of the 
bagpipes out-of-doors, and the constant confession of the guilt 
and the enormity of the crime indoors were the only efficacious 
means for exercising the avenging demons of Rannoch from the 
mental vision of the chief. 

But although The Mackintosh was sincere enough in his re- 
pentance, and earnestly desired to have the guilt of the murders 
he had committed removed from his conscience, it was manifest 
that he could not long bear the strain of the penance he was 
undergoing from day to day, and that a violent reaction must 
sooner or later needs come. Judging, indeed, from the moral 
constitution of the man, it could not well be otherwise ; for to 
suppose that under such circumstances a permanent saint could 
all at once, and without any relapse, be formed out of such 
material would be the premising of nothing short of a miracle, 
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About the beginning of December, when the snow-storm 
already referred to came on, a small party of the chief's old boon 
companions paid him a visit, and, as had been their wont in former 
times, stayed along with him for some time as guests in the castle. 
They experienced every kindness at the hands of their host, but 
they could not help expressing to him their astonishment at the 
continual wailings of the bagpipes outside the castle, and his own 
strange and unaccountable conduct within. ‘ What is the reason, 
chief,” asked they, “ that you are keeping that poor piper of yours 
out in this cold weather at all hours of the day and night playing 
one continual string of coronachs, and that you are yourself so 
sad and sorrowful?” The chief frankly told his friends all the 
circumstances of his case—the affair of the Bow; the Tragedy of 
Clach-nan-ceann; how he was troubled with the scenery and 
ghosts of Rannoch ; how he had gone toa priest; and how he 
was now carrying out that holy man’s recommendation that he 
should make a long and continuous confession of his sins to the 
saddest airs and laments that could be played on the bagpipes. 
This narrative brought on nothing but great guffaws of laughter 
from his companions. Mackintosh bit his lip, but was too polite 
to tell them how annoyed he felt at their making light of what 
was to him in reality avery serious matter. But from laughter 
they proceeded to earnest, and recommended him to change this 
way of doing altogether by telling the piper to strike up a more 
lively air, and by himself consenting to eat and drink and make 
merry with his friends. The chief hesitated for some time, as if in 
very serious doubt what was best to do in the circumstances ; but 
at length the reactionary force, already at work within him, com- 
bined with the desire to be hospitable to his guests, carried the 
day against the dictates of religion and conscience. He sent 
word to the piper to strike up a lively tune; ordered the bottles 
and glasses to be produced ; and there and then entered upon a 
course of eating and drinking, which for weeks to come rendered 
his castle an extraordinary and disgusting scene of dissipation and 
revelry. It was here as elsewhere in the physical and moral 
worlds—a tendency to swing from one extreme to the other— 
from an extreme of religiosity on the one hand, to an extreme of 
casting aside all the bonds of religion and decency on the other. 
On Christmas Eve a high festival was held in the castle, not 
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so much in honour of the Babe of Bethlehem as of Bacchus, 
The chief and his friends ate and drank, and finished off as usual 
by getting glorious over their glasses. But when The Mackintosh 
was retiring at midnight the ghost of Ewen Cameron appeared 
before him in the corridor, and raising up his shadowy right arm 
pointed to him with his hand, and, in hollow and sepulchral tones, 
said :— 
‘* Mhicantoisich mhort mo phaisdean, 


Bios tu ‘nochd ad thruaghan grannda, 
Is air do mhaslach ‘leis an Taillear.” 
That is— 

** O Mackintosh that slew my children, 
To-night thou’lt be a sorry wretch, 
And sore dishonoured by the Tailor.” 

SIGMA. 
(To be continued.) 








THE SINCLAIRS OF ENGLAND.—Trubner & Co., London. 
This is an interesting volume to those who may take the time 
and trouble to study the historical details connected with a once 
powerful family, whose blood is more or less mixed up with the 
principal baronial families of Great Britain. The history of the 
Sinclairs of Scotland is well known, and the same may be said of 
the Sinclairs of Denmark, Sweden, and other countries. But, 
strange to say, during so many centuries, the Sinclairs of Eng- 
land, although some of the name occupied very honourable and 
distinguished positions, have been without a family history. The 
present volume is intended to supply the want which has been so 
much felt, and to do for the Sinclairs of England what has been 
done in several forms for the Sinclairs of Scotland. The author, 
whoever he may be, must be recommended for the careful and 
satisfactory manner in which he completed his task. The book is 
clearly and vigorously written, while he has dealt in a very com- 
prehensive, yet distinct manner, with the different branches of the 
family. The contents of the volume conclusively show at a glance 
the extensive field over which the author had to travel, so that he 
might give in a condensed form a general idea of the leading 
heroes of the Sinclairs in England, with the permanent character- 
istics for which they were famed. The Sinclairs are intimately 
associated with the most northern county in Scotland, namely 
Caithness, but it appears from the volume before us that the 
Sinclairs have been far away south, in the county of Cornwall ; 
indeed, our author treats us to a chapter on “The Sinclairs of 
Cornwall.” It is to be hoped that this volume will find its way to 
the library of every antiquarian in this country. 











